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A RAMBLE IN THE BASQUE PROVINCES. 


To the many Englishmen who delight in strapping 
on a knapsack, exploring wild mountain-paths, 
and in one word roughing it, the Basque Provinces 
offer a great attraction. After crossing the Pyre- 
nees, the scenery on the south side will be found 
of a grander type than on the north. The people 
will interest him by the great difference of lan- 
guage, manners, dwellings, and food from those 
of France, Descendants of an ancient race, they 
proudly boast that they were never conquered, 
Their men fought with the victorious Hannibal 
against the Romans, and assisted in the defeat 
of the Emperor Charlemagne and Roland in the 
pass of Roncesvaux. By their aid the Duke of 
Wellington carried a division of his army across 
three fords over the Bidassoa, and thus turned 
the strong position of Marshal Soult, gaining his 
first footing on French territory. 

In travelling through these attractive regions, 
the pedestrian need have no fear as to quarters. 
Every evening a lodging may be found, though 
not of the best; some man or boy taken up on 
the road acts as guide, and they boast of being 
the best walkers in the world. How picturesque 
too, in their costume! A red beret, not unlike 
the cap of the Lowland shepherds in Scotland, a 
red sash round the waist, sandals made of hemp 
on the feet, and a stout stick or espadrille in 
their hands. 

Rising early, the pedestrian is free to wander at 
will through the woods, or breathe the pure brisk 
air of the mountain. Nature still sleeps, but 
soon the sun piercing the clouds, spreads his 
golden light over the charming landscape ; then 
comes a concert of humming insects and carolling 
birds, and the labourer appears in the fields. A 
poor cottage in the valley will give a resting- 
place ; on a wooden bench, before a rough table 
made of two chestnut beams, the family offer you 
a share of their homely repast. Bread made of 
maize-flour, hot from the oven and yellow as 
gold, beans or cabbage, a sardine, and a handful 
of nuts; such is the menu. The traveller brings 


the appetite to season all. The Basque carts 
come rolling slowly over the road with massive 
wheels without spokes, cut out of the trunk of 
a tree in one single piece, and drawn by little 
red oxen. The sounds produced by the ungreased 
wheels of these primitive wagons are somewhat 
grating to the unaccustomed ear, but nevertheless 
serve the purpose of a warning in the narrow 
mountain-paths ; a good ‘singing’ cart being their 
boast ! 

The loveliest sea-coast lies to the north of the 
Iberian peninsula, in the province of Vizcaya ; 
and when the town of Plencia comes into sight, 
another Bay of Naples seems to greet the traveller. 
Built on a narrow tongue of land which stretches 
into the ocean, Plencia is literally bathed by the 
waves, All along the road the vines are grown 
on trellises, supported by stone pillars, the slope 
from the foot of the mountains to the shore 
being covered by porticoes of verdure. Once its 
ships were known in every sea; not less than 
a hundred and fifty merchant-vessels having sailed 
to distant lands during the last century. Now 
there is not a single fishing-boat ; for the banks of 
sand which have formed at the entrance of the 
river render the passage of the bar most dangerous. 

If the fine fishing population of Spain is to 
be seen to advantage, the mountain heights must 
be crossed to Bermeo. But climb the high peak 
of Machichaco, and the fatigue will be forgotten 
when the Bays of Baquio and Bermeo are descried 
extending calm and tranquil at the foot, with the 
white sails of the fishing flotilla dotting the blue 
ocean. Bermeo is a child of the sea with a past 
and present history confined within the space of a 
few hundred yards on the narrow peninsula of 
the port. On the one side is the ancient church 
of Santa Eufemia, one of those entitled juraderos, 
because a new governor of Vizcaya is obliged to 
enter and to swear solemnly that he will obey 
the fueros or laws. Opposite, is an old square fort, 
whose stones, from the effect of centuries and the 
warm kisses of the sun, are of a bright vermilion. 
Between these are the fishermen’s houses, with 


their wooden balconies and overhanging roofs. q 
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The fishermen are formed into a fraternity, 
haying an administrator and a junto to manage 
their ailuirs.s They make the rules; and in 
case the sea is too rough, the captain of the 
Senora raises his oar into the air, and no one 
dare go off. Each evening they manage the 
sale by auction of the day’s produce, retaining a 
certain portion as a reserve fund, and dividing 
the remainder according to the success of each 
boat. Sometimes the stormy weather prevents 
their going out for many days together, and great 
would be the distress were it not for the help of 
this fund, which also provides for aged fishermen 
and the widows and children of those lost at 
sea. 

In the morning the scene is quiet along the 
quay, when the nets are hanging and the children 
preparing the bait for their fathers, or dipping the 
fresh sardines in the boiling oil and laying them 
carefully in the boxes. But in the evening the 
scene is much more animated. Then, the boats 
that started with the tide return, from the large 
ones, manned by sixteen men, to the small canoes, 
which a father and two sons can handle. About | 
seven o’clock, certain important persons come 
down, dressed in coats and hats; they are the | 
curers and merchants. Women and children 
crowd round en masse to see the fish being sold. 

The auction is held in the hall belonging to the 
fraternity. Enormous scales are hung under the 
portico, and there the fish are laid in heaps to 
be weighed. By the light of a large lantern a 
clerk rapidly takes down the figures, and the 
fish are immediately packed in round baskets, 
which the oxen draw into the town. It is a re- 
markable scene: the noise of disembarkation, the 
shouts of the seamen, the chatter of the women, 
the lowing of the cattle, and the immense hideous 
heaps of tunny and stock-fish gaping for life, as 
they are viewed under the yellow light of the 
lantern. This lively affair lasts into the early 
morning hours, until the last boat arrives, when 
all retire to their well-merited repose. 

Sometimes on fortunate days the men will bring 
twelve or fifteen thousand arrobes (of twenty-five 


| 


pounds each) of these large fish ; and the rule is, that | P°® 


all shall be sent away within twenty-four hours. 
A portion is immediately consigned to Madrid and 
other large cities; the rest goes to the curing 
establishments. There each fish is cut into thick 
slices, and plunged into large caldrons of boiling 
oil. When it has received a fine red tint, it is 
withdrawn and taken to the drying-rooms. When 
scarcely cold the slices are packed in small barrels, 
a mixture of water and vinegar is poured over, after 
which they are forwarded to the interior, where 
the working-classes buy them largely. The sardine 
and anchovy abound also in the season; these are 
preserved in boxes, and each boat sells its ‘take’ at 
a price the crew agree upon. The fish of this sea 
is considered immeasurably superior to that of the 
Mediterranean ; when eaten on the spot it is really 
exquisite, and has a flavour that would scarcely be 


believed by those who taste it in Madrid, 


There are about a thousand men in Bermeo 
engaged in this trade, The women help in unload- 
ing or at the curing-houses. They marry very 
early ; at eighteen every fisherman has his lover, 
He makes one or two long voyages, to gain suffi- 
cient money for his marriage outfit—not a very 
sumptuous one, consisting of little beside some 
white linen, two or three poor bits of furniture, 
and a few gewgaws ; and thus the pair begin life. 
Should he wait ten years longer, he knows he will 
never be rich; there being bad days in which 
his whole fortune may be lost. This continual 
uncertainty and constant struggle against danger 
influences the character, and leads to improvi- 
dence. After a good season, Bermeo fishermen 
will rather squander their earnings than put 
them aside for a worse day. Their families are 
large ; both boys and girls are early put to work ; 
but as there is no class of people more laborious or 
more honest, the judge has often but one culprit 
brought before him in a year. They are of the 
pure Basque blood, and very handsome. The 
slender muscular frame of the men, with oval face, 
aquiline nose, and clear eye, mark a serenity com- 
bined with singular energy of character. As for 
the women, before work has tried them, they repre- 
sent the ideal of beauty—tall, well made, with 
splendid chestnut hair, which the married women 
roll round their head, and the young ones wear in 
two long plaits over their shoulders. A dozen 
of these walking from the port, each with a large 
basket of fish on her head, and singing some 
refrain of the country, in the silence of the night, 
forms a very striking picture. 

Not far from Bermeo there is a little place 
which has the importance of a holy city in the 
eyes of the Basques. This is Guernica, which 
contains the palace of the juntos ; the archives of 
the country—the palladium of their liberties ; and 
the oak, under which from time immemorial the 
Senor of Vizcaya swears to maintain the laws, 
A son of the country has written a patriotic 
hymn upon it, which touches every heart, like 
Auld Lang Syne or the Marsetllaise. He was 
a poor shepherd, but full of courage, who joined 
the ranks of Don Carlos V. at sixteen, and bein 
terribly wounded, he withdrew into exile, an 
remained twenty years in France, He had a fine 
voice, long curls, and loved peril and excitement. 
Returning to his native land he became a wandering 
t, and sang his own compositions to the crowds 
who flocked to the mountains from every farm and 
village. None was so great a favourite as 
Tree of Guernica, that holy symbol of their 
liberties ; and so great was the enthusiasm created 
when he sang it, that the men fell on their knees 
and swore to die for their laws. The authorities 
were alarmed, and for fear of trouble ordered the 

r troubadour to leave the country and remain 
in exile for life. 

As soon as a traveller enters Guernica, he is at 
once conducted to this tree. The present one is 
about acentury old, and is a direct descendant 
of the first. Two or three young scions are always 
growing beside the more ancient one. The last, 
which fell from age in 1811, existed, according 
to tradition, from the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Under its shadow, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, seated on the bench which surrounded the 
trunk, took the oath to respect the fueros. The 
deliberations of the congress always took place 
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in the open air, until the number of delegates so 
much increased, that the plan was abandoned, and 
the ancient church of Santa Maria was adopted as 
the meeting-place. 

Amidst the greatest loveliness all around, there 
rises the battlemented donjon of Arteaga, situated 
in a grand demesne. It belongs to the ex- Empress of 
the French, one of the Montijos. In the year 1856 
the Assembly declared the late Prince Imperial a 
Viscayan, and sent deputies to the court with the 
decree. Napoleon III. received them with much 
kindness, and the Empress decided to restore the 
castle. The primitive structure has been retained 
as much as possible, but accommodated to the 
requirements of modern comfort. Red jasper 
surrounds the arched windows, and contrasts well 
with the gray marble of the edifice. In the 
interior, a splendid staircase, floors of marquetry, 
and sculptured ceilings, correspond with the exte- 
rior magnificence. nfortunately, it has never 
been furnished, but waits the promised visit of 
the Empress; whilst a French lady who lives 
in a pavilion near has the charge of it. But 
though absent, the generous hand of the owner is 
felt everywhere ; there is no better kept vill 
than Arteaga, and the houses have an air of the 
greatest comfort. 

The flourishing commerce of Bilbao has to 
some extent injured the smaller ports on the 
coast. After visiting the old towns covered with 
the dust of ages, Bilbao forms a complete contrast 
by its modern aspect and bright animation. Yet 
it has suffered terribly from war. One of its 
most intelligent and distinguished citizens, Don 
Juan Delmas, suffered losses that can never be 
replaced. He was a passionate lover of art and 
antiquity, and having collected a library of six 
thousand precious volumes, many old Flemish 
and Spanish pictures, with jewellery and medals, 
he built a chateau, and arranged them in the 
different rooms. But during a siege, the heart- 
broken Delmas watched the burning of his home, 
and his chefs-d’euvre stolen and dispersed. Hi 
town-house was riddled by bomb-shells; his wife 
and one of his daughters died, exhausted by 
fatigue and terror; his two brothers-in-law were 
shot; and in the course of a couple of years he 
had known the utmost limits of what a man 
could suffer, 

When we last visited Bilbao a festival was at 
its height. From the neighbouring villages had 
assembled young men gay in their scarlet caps, 
and handsome girls in short petticoats and 
braided tresses, Near the church, the favourite 
= of the Basques, that of tennis, was going on. 

ere is no hamlet however small without its 
tennis-court, where the young men play in 
the presence of the elders, as judges. | os 
can maintain the ball in the air for several 
minutes. The women also display wonderful 
skill in this exercise. The favourite dance is 
a very complicated one, called the zortzico; it 
lasts about twenty minutes, and fourteen persons 
join in it. The alcalde sits at the head, and 
the dancers form a circle before him, The young 
men from each village have a right to dance 
successively, and their names are inscribed on a 
list given to the alcalde, that there may be no 
dispute. At the beginning, the simplicity of the 
measure, the solemnity that regulates the steps, 
recall the old French minuet; but as it motes. 


all join in couples, vis-a-vis, with arms extended, 
using their fingers like castanets ; quicker and 
quicker goes the music, until it finishes with the 
most rapid of galops, 

During the festival, refreshments of a simple 
character are sold at small tables under the shadow 
of the trees; they consist of dry cakes, cider, and 
an inoffensive beverage made of red wine, sugar, 
and water. At the first sound of the evening bell 
for the Angelus, whatever may be the excitement, 
the dancing stops ; the magistrates take off their 
hats, as well as the crowd, and all repeat the 
prayer. Then the tamborilero precedes the magis- 
trates, who march round the square; whilst the 
men withdraw with loud sharp cries, to shew their 
joy; and the mountains repeat the echo. Great 
bonfires are lighted, and the popular dances of the 
jota and fandango succeed each other until eleven 
o'clock. When the fire dies out, the couples 
separate with an adieu, and slowly retire through 
the streets to their homes, with the respect for 
law and authority which distinguishes this much 
to be admired people. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
CHAPTER XL,—SIR LUCIUS. 


Smr Luctus Larpent, in no enviable frame of 
mind, sat before the fire in the billiard-room 
of Llosthuel Court, gazing at the glowing coals, 
as though, like the reputed wizards of a bygone 
age, he sought to read the future of his own 
and others’ fortunes in their cavernous depths. 
He had a cigar between his lips; but its fiery 
tip had grown cold and gray through sheer forget- 
fulness on the smoker’s part, and presently he 
snatched it away and tossed it peevishly into the 
fire. Then he turned to a little table beside him, 
on which stood a silver tray, bearing glasses and 
decanters, and filling a large wine-glass to the 
brim, not with sherry, but with strong Maraschino, 
tossed off the contents as if the potent liquor 
had been harmless cold water. Then he refilled 
the glass, sipped slowly and relishingly the cordial 
within it, and setting it down, drew a letter from 
his pocket, unfolded it, and began to read it. 

The letter in question had been brought up-stairs 
to Sir Lucius that morning along with the cup of 
chocolate and slice of toast which formed the 
baronet’s apology for a breakfast. Sir Lucius had 
perused and reperused it several times since then, 
and each time with an anxious eye and frowning 
brow, which shewed the tidings it imparted to be 
the reverse of agreeable. It was not a long letter, 
nor was it one of those stiff epistles on blue office 
paper wherewith gentlemen learned in the law 
vex the souls of the laity, unskilled in legal 
jargon. Indeed it was obviously the letter of 
no gentleman, whether by Act of Parliament or 
otherwise, but of a person to whom penmanship 
was a pain, and orthography a distress, the curt 
product of severe toil at the scribe’s distasteful 
task. 

The reading of this letter, whatever it was, 
had stirred the ignoble nature of Sir Lucius to 
its lowest depths, and he was savagely intent upon 
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the means of counteracting, without mercy or 
scruple, the course of events which thwarted his 
most cherished projects. Without mercy or scruple 
—yes, the words were true as to the baronet’s 
compassion for a foe or as to his readiness to 
remove a stumbling-block from his path—but 
there was a scruple, notwithstanding. The exem- 
plary young dandy did not wish to put his precious 
neck in jeopardy of ever being subjected to the 
clammy touch of the hangman’s fumbling fingers. 
And for this reason he desired to find a bolder 
villain than himself, some one—to quote that 
old Earl Angus who hanged King James’s favou- 
rites over the Brig of Lauder—who would ‘bell 
the cat.’ And he thought he knew of such a 
one at Tregunnow. 

Sir Lucius rang the bell. ‘Bring me some- 
thing—a sandwich,’ he said, when the servant 
came ; ‘nothing else; and be quick! There is 
sherry here. And tell Phillips to put the brown 
horse, Lightfoot, into the dog-cart instantly.’ 

‘Groom with you, Sir Lucius ?’ asked the under- 
butler, as he brought in the desired refresh- 
ment. 

‘No groom; but let them look sharp !’ answered 
the baronet gruffly. ‘No need, either, to come 
worrying round to the door. I’ll get in yonder, 
in the yard,’ 

Sir Lucius had been gruff and irritable all 
day long, sen gpa even with his imperial 
mother, rough with young Willie his brother, 
and snappish to Edgar, who had come in with a 
stripling’s frankness, to challenge his senior to a 
game at billiards. 

‘Billiards! Knocking the balls about, you mean. 
No; thank you!’ had been the baronet’s cross- 
grained reply; and he had been left thenceforth 
to the hermit-like possession of the billiard- 
room. 

Slowly and painfully, according to such lights as 
his keen but shallow intelligence could work by, 
Sir Lucius had shaped out and solved the problem 
that perplexed him. He must go to Pen Mawth. 
He must see the Black Miller—a tool useful for 
his purpose. What such men as Sir Lucius can 
never be made to see is, that such tools are two- 
edged; and that the ruffian or rascal they hire to 
do any dirty work with tongue or pen or bludgeon, 
is the most dangerous enemy, of their own making, 
that can be like a lion in the path. 

It was easy for Lady Larpent’s titled son to leave 
Llosthuel without having to answer inconvenient 
questions. He had refused, on slight grounds, or 
none at all, to be present at luncheon. Few 
young men, in country-houses, are to be seen at 
luncheon. It is not easy to get back from the 
stubble-fields, and from hunting impossible, when 
the ladies of the family are ready for the blame- 
less enjoyment of their cutlets. But Sir Lucius, 
who ate no breakfast, could not well wait till eight 
o’clock for the prandial meal, and he was usually 
hungry by two. Hungry or not, he had his sand- 
wich and his sherry, took up his overcoat, and 
went round to the yard, where his dog-cart, with 
the brown horse harnessed, stood ready. 

‘Like me to wait—anywheres, Sir Lucius?’ 
said a pert dwarf in gaiters and striped waistcoat, 
a young London lad, mews-made, and who regarded 
the son and heir of the potential Dowager as only 
governor No, 2. 


‘belief, of his good angel—seemed to suggest to 


The ferocious reply which was made by the 
baronet as he drove rapidly away, was long 
remembered in the stable-yard of Llosthuel. 

A dog-cart is a vehicle capable of rapid locomo- 
tion, especially with only a single sitter behind 
the shafts ; and Lightfoot was a good horse. The 
Cornish carters stared at the speed with which 
the gentleman, flogging hard—for Sir Lucius was. 
a hard taskmaster to the noble beast which 
some of us love so well—shot past them. The 
brown horse was all lather and foam when he 
came at a hand-gallop up to the station, twenty 
minutes too soon, and was left at a public-house 
which miners and market-folks frequented, while 
Sir Lucius took his ticket for Tregunnow. He 
took a ticket—not a return one—for Tregunnow, 
because he thought that thus, in case of need, he 
should best escape inquiry and recognition. And 
when the slow train, fraught with little but fish- 
baskets, tin, and a few packages marked ‘ London 
—Immediate, and full of precocious vegetables 
from Scilly, came jumbling in, Sir Lucius took his 
seat in a mouldy first-class carriage that had the 
smell of a coffin, and was borne to Tregunnow, 
where he alighted in a fog and a drizzle of rain. 

This time there were no boys at Tregunnow, 
outside the white gate, and on the gravel-path that 
was the property of the Company, and the only 
dry spot in sight. But the baronet, who now 
knew his way, preferred to dispense with a guide, 
and walked on, through the waning daylight and 
gentle rain, to Pen Mawth. He had the dubious 
good fortune to find the Black Miller—often 
abroad at fair and market—at home when he 
knocked. It was Ralph Swart’s grim face that 
appeared in the half-opened doorway. 

he Black Miller started a very little when 
he saw Sir Lucius Larpent at his door, and looked 
suspiciously out through the waning light and 
drizzling rain, as though to assure himself that 
the baronet was unaccompanied. No one save 
Sir Lucius himself was in sight, so that Ralph 
Swart relaxed somewhat his mien of scowling 
defiance, and slowly, and as it were unwillingly, 
opened his door to the full width, growling, in the 
deep voice that sounded like the low roar of a 
lion : ‘Come in, if you wish it, young sir. You 
are free of the place” Something—it might have 
been the warning whisper, according to oriental 


Sir Lucius to decliné the invitation to enter, to 
give up the wicked purpose that had brought 
him out to Pen Mawth, and to make his way 
back to Tregunnow while the walk could yet 
be taken by daylight. But he disregarded the 
impulse, and he went in, The Black Miller closed 
the door, locking and barring it as usual. 

‘And now, Sir Lucius Larpent, to business,’ 
he said, roughly thrusting a chair towards the 
visitor, and seating himself beside the battered 
kitchen table, on which stood a petroleum lamp, 
already lighted, for within the house it was dark, 
and which threw its gleam full on Ralph Swart’s 
strong harsh features and grizzled hair. 

‘To business, with all my heart,’ answered the 
baronet, assuming a gaiety he by no means felt. 
‘You see, Mr Swart, that our previous transaction 
did not turn out, after all, quite so successfully 
as we thought.’ 

‘I must ask you to explain, Sir Lucius,’ said 
the Black Miller with so stern an accent and 
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so dark a frown, that the visitor hastened to 
assume a more conciliatory tone. 

‘I meant to imply no species of blame to you, 
I can assure you,’ he said ; ‘you did your work 
well, and the adventurer, the fisher-fellow, was 
got rid of, as regards Treport. But here he must 
needs, as if the Fiend himself were bent on 
placing him always in my path, find employ- 
ment in Dorsetshire, close to my uncle’s place 
—Lord Penrith’s place, and what 1s worse, attract 
my uncle’s notice. Iam speaking of Alfringham, 
near the New Forest, which you may have 
heard of? 

‘I have heard of it, returned the Black Miller 
shortly. 

‘I thought as much!’ retorted the baronet, and 
for his very life he could not help giving a mali- 
cious intonation to his words. ‘Well, there’s a 
station called Hollow Oak on the railway there, 
and that confounded fisherman has somehow got 
made station-master.’ 

‘Ha!’ exclaimed the Black Miller; and then 
after a moment’s thought : ‘ Well, Sir Lucius ?’ 

. thing but well, I think,’ replied the baronet 
inritably. ‘This fellow Ashton is a meddling 
hound, and I shall know no rest until there is 
an end of his impertinent interference with my 
family. Some trumpery service he affects to have 
rendered Lord Penrith’ And as he spoke he drew 
forth the letter which had preoccupied his mind 
throughout the day. ‘But this, which I received 
this morning from my good uncle’s valet, a certain 
Luke Jackson, whom I have found it convenient 
to enlist in my interest, tells the story better than 
Ican, I will just read it aloud, if you please.’ 

‘TI will listen,’ answered Ralph Swart, fixing his 
dark eyes, which gleamed like those of a vulture, 
on his visitor. 

Sir Lucius drew a little nearer to the flaring 
lamp, so that the light might fall upon the writ- 
ing of the Own Correspondent whose services as 
spy or chronicler at Alfringham he had deemed it 
politic to purchase. Then he began— 


‘HonovureD Sir Luctus—In obedience to your 
wish for news from Alfringham, I beg to say, my 
lord now is very bad, and no mistake, unable to 
leave his bed; and Sir Joseph and other London 
doctors had down to give opinions, with Dr Bland 
in constant attendance. te came of a railway 
accident that happened at Hollow Oak, where we 
all were within an ace of coming to smash, going 
up to London. We were saved by the presence of 
mind of the new station-master, one Mr Hugh 
Ashton, the same, oddly enough, that pulled Miss 
Maud out of the Welsh lake, and was captain of 
the steamer at Treport, and got my brother Salem 
discharged for mutiny ; which that he is a fine 

oung fellow cannot be denied. All the country 
is ringing with his praises for the brave action he 
did when we had such a narrow shave for our 
lives ; and Mrs Stanhope and Miss Maud were very 
grateful, and also my lord, that has invited the 

oung man to come up to Alfringham and receive 

is thanks in person, as I know. But they do say 
—though what business it is of his I cannot tell— 
this young Mr Hugh goes about ferreting and 
raking for proofs about the old murder of my 
lord’s eldest son by his brother, ever so many 
years ago. I mention this’—— 

‘ Ah, indeed !’ 


Very commonplace words were in themselves 
these, by which the Black Miller interrupted the 
reading of the letter, but, from so formidable a 
——- and uttered in a tone so grimly signi- 
cant, they somewhat startled Sir Lucius, who, 
however, soon went on: ‘ Because such conduct is 
singular, Also, in accordance with your honour's 
wishes, and in part through my brother’s assist- 
ance, I think it pretty clear that this Mr Swart 
of the Pen Mawth Mill is no other than my lord’s 
former steward, name of James Grewler, who 
made off with a heap of my lord’s money four- 
and-twenty ge ago, and has never been heard 
of since. The picture of him on the wall in the 
steward’s house is exactly what you describe, 
allowing for his being younger then, and I don’t 
wonder the likeness struck you at first meeting. 
So no more at present, from your faithful servant 
to command, Jackson,’ 

‘Now,’ said the baronet, as he refolded and 

“srg the letter, looking the Black Miller full 
etween the eyes as he did so, ‘it is pleasant, 
is ot alta Swart, alias Grewler—to see our 
way 

* Yes,’ answered the Black Miller, with a scowl 
and a flash of his savage eyes, but in a voice that 
was calm, and almost soft; ‘I like to see my way. 
You wish this young Hugh Ashton to be got out 
of yours, I suspect. And you come to me to help 
you, and prove to me very sensibly that you have 
Seaniauk me, and so have a hold upon me, so 
that I can refuse you nothing. Have I read your 
meaning rightly, young sir? Ho, ho!’ 

And the Black Miller laughed. It was not a 
laugh good to hear, but deep and hollow, as we 
might imagine a ghoul’s laugh to be. There was an 
irony, too, in his tone, which to a warier ear than 
that of Sir Lucius might have impressed the neces- 
sity for caution. But he was so pleased with his 
own cleverness in getting a hold on his dangerous 
confederate, that it was in a voice of ill-concealed 
triumph that he resumed: ‘We can afford, now, 
to play with our cards on the table. I am ready 
to hand you a hundred pounds when I hear that 
the fisherman fellow can give me no further 
trouble. Personally, I prefer not to be mixed u 
in the affair. In Salem Jackson, the blackguar 
sailor at Treport, I should think you would find a 
convenient instrument, the rather that he has a 
grudge against young Ashton. And, as regards 
the old history of my uncle’s cash, I assure you 
that, if you deal but fairly with me, no one will 
care to ask for an account of your stewardship, or 
to identify James Grewler of the past with Ralph 
Swart of the present. Now we understand each 
other.’ 

‘Thoroughly? answered the Black Miller, in 
the same soft voice as before. ‘ You may count on 
me. Especially as I am, after a fashion, in your 

ower, as you will be in mine, ho, ho! when the 
job is done. Either of us could hang the other. 
But no need of that.’ 

*Good-by, then, Mr Swart, said Sir Lucius, 
who was in haste to be gone, and with a nod of 
leave-taking, he turned to the door. Scowlingly, 
but promptly, Ralph Swart undid the fastenings, 
and opened the door. 

‘Good-evening, sir” he said as the baronet 
stepped forth into the rain, and then reclosed the 
door. 

‘That was the way to deal with the fellow !’ 


Ip, 
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muttered Sir Lucius to himself as he left the Pen | glittering colour of the captain’s ‘uniform, he 
Mawth Mill behind. immediately commenced to utter the same jargon 


Meanwhile the Black Miller, after standing for| he had used to the bewilderment of the good 
some two minutes in deep thought beside the | citizen who had discovered him. ' 


table on which stood the lamp, snatched up his| myo cantai : 
Paes 4 ptain knew nothing of the stranger, and 
i ogee no particulars could be ascertained from the letter 


but silently locking the door behind him, of which he was the bearer. This letter did not 

give any clue to the name or previous home of 
the youth. It was not even addressed to any 
KASPAR HAUSER person by name, and from its style and ortho- 
graphy, seemed to have been intended to pass for 
the production of some illiterate peasant. The 
writer merely stated that he was a poor workman 
; with a large family, which he could ill support ; 
town, when he observed a short distance off an| that the ot of the stranger had placed him 
ungainly a singular under his care when quite young; that the boy 
— aving the appearance of one intoxicated, | ¥i-hed to be a soldier, as his father had been. No 
ane agyemee ly making attempts to move forward | ane was signed at the end of the letter, which 
} without having the power either to stand upright | ¢Joseq with this inhuman sentence: ‘If you do 
or to control the movement of his limbs. not keep him, you may kill him or hang him 

The citizen approached the stranger, who imme- | up in the chimney.’ 

diately thrust into his hands a letter—a letter} The — was in a great dilemma with regard 
addressed to the captain of one of the regiments|to the disposal of the —_ that had been 
then quartered in Nuremberg. The citizen | imposed upon him in so sudden and unexpected 
attempted to question the strange youth ; but in| manner; attempt at 
reply to his queries could only elicit a repetition | 1uestioning had failed, the unknown was taken 


he Rp to the police station. Here they could make 
of some unintelligible jargon, and therefore con- nothing of him. The usual interrogations as to 


ducted him to the guard-room of the regiment. | who he was, whence he came, what was his business, 
Here the captain’s orderly took charge of the| &,, elicited no intelligible answer, and the autho- 
unknown, and led him to his master’s house. The | rities were much perplexed to know what to do 
captain happened to be from home at the time;| with him. His tears, the state of his feet, and 
and as the stranger could give no account of him- | his: childish and aimee harmless demeanour, 
self in answer to the numerous questions with excited the pity of those who saw him. Opinions 
which he was assailed, and as he did not appear to | #8, to his real nature were divided. Some con- 


‘ : : sidered him an idiot, others thought him a 
understand anything that was said to him, he was savage. Not a few affected to believe that under 


taken for a kind of savage ; and after much con- | this appearance of simplicity some cunning deceit 
sultation on the part of the servants as to his | mioht be concealed. 

disposal, he was shut up in a stable, to await the + the suggestion of one of the officials, 
return of the captain. The contents of his pockets | ink, and paper were put before him, and si 
created the greatest surprise. They consisted of | were made that he should use them. At thi 
coloured rags, a key, a paper of gold sand, a/| the stranger manifested considerable pleasure ; and 
small horn rosary, and a few religious tracts. taking up the pen, to the infinite astonishment 


. -_| it must be confessed of all present, he wrote in 
The poor fellow wes so much fatigned thet his bold legible characters the words ‘ Kaspar Hauser,’ 


attempts to walk resulted in an unsteady stagger ;| Here however, he stopped. All attempts to make 
F his feet were bruised and bleeding; and he| him ‘understand that’ they wanted ng to write 
; appeared to be suffering intensely from the effects | down the name of the place whence he came, 
of hunger and thirst. Some meat was offered to | failed; and as a last resource, he was committed 
him ; but on tasting it he immediately spat it out| to the prison where rogues and vagabonds were 
in disgust. Beer too was given him; but on usually confined. On being conducted to his 
tasting a few drops of it he rejected it as he had| Cell, he immediately sank on his straw-bed in 
done the meat. Some bread and a glass of water,|® ‘eep sleep. Such was Kaspar Hauser’s first 


4 es introduction to the world, 
however, afforded him much satisfaction, and he| a+ this time, Kaspar was about sixteen or seven- 


swallowed them eagerly. After refreshing him- | teen years old, and four feet nine inches in height. 
self in this manner, he threw himself on some | His chin and lips were thinly covered with down ; 
straw in the stable, and almost instantly fell into | his wisdom-teeth, as they are called, had not yet 
adeep sleep. He was still asleep when the captain | come, nor did they make their appearance until 
returned home, although several hours had elapsed. about three years later. His hair, which was of 
Attempts were made to awaken him, but for some | # light-brown colour, was very fine, and curled 
time without success. They lifted him from the in ringlets. The structure of his body, which was 
ground and tried to place him upon his feet ; but stout and broad-shouldered, shewed perfect sym- 


Sia : i metry without any visible defect. His hands were 
in spite of all their exertions, the youth slept on, a ond beantifally shaped. The soles of his 


and seemed more like one dead or in a trance, than | feet were as soft as the palms of his hands, and 
a living being merely asleep. At last, however, | from their appearance, had never before either 
his eyes slowly opened, and as if struck with the | been used for walking or confined in a shoe. His 


On the evening of Whitmonday some fifty years 
ago, a citizen of Nuremberg happened to be loiter- 
ing near his door in an unfrequented part of the 


KASPAR HAUSER. 


face, icularly when in a state of tranquillity, 
was almost without any expression whatever. He 
appeared to have little or no idea of the use of 
his limbs. His attempts at walking were most 
ludicrous, for they resembled the first toddlings 
of an infant. He was wholly destitute of words 
and ideas, and shewed a complete ignorance of 
the most common objects of nature and the ordi- 
nary usages of daily life. In fact, the whole of 
the circumstances connected with the unfortunate 
youth were for some considerable time a dark mys- 
tery, that baffled even the wisest in their attempts 
to fathom. He appeared to resemble an inhabitant 
of some other planet, miraculously and suddenly 
transferred to the earth, rather than one belonging 
to the same race of men who now exist. * 

The only food he could be prevailed upon to 
take was bread and water. For all other kinds of 
meat and drink he shewed the greatest aversion. 
Even the smell of them was suflicient to make 
him shudder; and the least drop of wine, or tea, 
or coffee occasioned him cold sweats, or caused 
him to be seized with vomiting or violent head- 
ache. Among the few intelligible words, to most 
of which he appeared to attach no meaning what- 
ever, that now and then wong, whey lips, the one 
most frequently used was ‘ ? (horse) ; from 
this circumstance the idea of bringing him a 
wooden toy-horse occurred to some of the police 
officials, At the sight of this plaything Kaspar, 
who hitherto had treated everything and every 
one with stolid indifference, suddenly roused up. 
. He seated himself on the ground by the side of 
his oy, stroked it, patted it, kept his eyes con- 
tinually fixed on it, and finally endeavoured to 
decorate it with all the various trifling presents 
which benevolent visitors from time to time had 
given him. For hours he would sit by the side 
of his horse playing with it, taking no notice of 
anything that was going on around him. Several 
toy-horses were now given to him, and for each 
of them he manifested the same affection he had 
shewn for the first one he received. Even at 
meal-time he would not be separated from his 
favourites ; and before eating his bread or drink- 
ing his water, he tried hard to induce his horses 
to partake. His plan was to hold his bread to 
the mouth of each horse in turn, and after that to 
dip the mouth of each horse in the water. One 
of the horses happened to be made of plaster of 
Paris, and the constant wetting had the effect of 
softening the lips, and by degrees part of the 
mouth crumbled off. This circumstance caused 
Kaspar the most intense sorrow, nor would he 
be comforted until one of the officials had mended 
his toy for him. 

In a very short time after his arrival at the 
prison, Kaspar was no longer considered as an 
ordinary prisoner, but rather as a forsaken and 
neglected child, who needed only care and educa- 
tion to render him like other human beings. The 
governor of the prison admitted him to his family 
table, where, although he would not yet eat the 
same food as the others had, he still learned to 
sit properly, and in some measure to conform to 
the ordinary rules of decent society. Kaspar was 


pleased to have the governor’s children as play- 
mates, while they on their i were delighted at 
ow 


the idea of having a Fens bigger than them- 
oo yet with the gentleness and simplicity 
of ac 


About a fortnight after Kaspar’s arrival in 
Nuremberg, he was providentially favoured with 
a visit from a certain Professor Daumer, an intel- 
ligent young scholar, who forthwith devoted him- 
self to the peculiar and most interesting task of 
training the virgin mind of the unfortunate youth. 
The Burgomaster, Herr Binder, also took a very 
deep interest in Kaspar, and frequently had him 
brought to his house, where he was encouraged 
and assisted in his attempts to learn to converse ; 
and where, by carefully avoiding all the puzzling 
restrictions of legal forms and questionings, the 
se man was by degrees, as he advanced in his 

nowledge of words, induced to try and recall some 
of the incidents in his early life. At the same 
time the police were still busy with their investi- 
gations; but the clue they had to work upon being 
so slight, they made but slow progress in unravel- 
ling the tangled thread of the mystery which sur- 
rounded this strange specimen of humanity. 

Little by little, however, Kaspar’s mind became 
enlightened, and as his power of expression and 
his vocabulary increased, he began putting together, 
bit by bit as it were, those of the incidents of his 
past life which struck him most forcibly. The 
account he gave of himself was as follows: ‘He 
neither knows who he is nor where his home is. 
It was only at Nuremberg that he came into the 
world, Here he learned for the first time that 
besides himself and one man who had always had 
the care of him, there existed other men or other 
creatures. As long as he could recollect, he had 
lived in a hole (or small low room, which he 
sometimes calls a cage), where he had always sat 
upon the ground, with bare feet, and clothed only 
in a shirt and a pair of trousers. In his apart- 
ment he had never heard a sound, whether pro- 
duced by a man, by an animal, or by anything 
else. He never saw the heavens, nor did there 
ever appear a brightening (daylight) such as at 
Nuremberg. henever he awoke from sleep he 
found a loaf of bread and a pitcher of water 
beside him. Sometimes this water had a bad 
taste ; and whenever this was the case, he could 
no longer keep his eyes open, but was compelled 
to fall asleep. When he awoke he found that he 
had a clean shirt on and that his nails had been 
cut. He never saw the face of the man who 
brought him his bread and water. In his room 
he had two wooden horses and some ribbons. 
With these he always amused himself as long as 
he was awake. How long he lived in this state 
he knew not, for he had no knowledge of time. 
The man who acted as his keeper had, while he 
was in his little room, taught him to write, stand- 
ing behind him during each lesson, in order that 
the face of the teacher might not be seen, and 
guiding his hand. In this manner he learned to 
write his name, and also some of the usual words 
and copies that are used in elementary instruc- 
tion. After a time his keeper taught him to stand 
upright. The method employed for this purpose 
was very singular. The keeper caught him firmly 
round the breast from behind, placed his own 
feet behind his (Kaspar’s) feet and lifted them as 
in stepping forward. Finally the man appeared 
once again, placed his (Kaspar’s) hands over his 
shoulders, tied them fast, and carried him on his 
back out of the room. The journey must have 
lasted several days at least, for he remembered 
having eaten and slept several times. He never 
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saw the face of his keeper even now, for as he 
either led or carried him along, the man directed 
him (Kaspar) to keep his face directed towards 
the ground. During this time the keeper at- 
tempted to teach him to walk, and also instructed 
him to say the same jargon he had used when he 
was first observed by the citizen of Nuremberg. 
Not long before he was discovered the keeper put 
on him the clothes in which he was found. Then 
suddenly thrusting the letter into his hands, the 
keeper vanished. After this the citizen found 
him almost immediately, and conducted him to 
the guard-room.’ 

This account, given almost in Kaspar’s own 
words, will far towards explaining how it 
happened that the youth’s mind was in such a 
dark state; but it helps very little to shew who 
Kaspar Hauser really was, or whence he came, 
or in fact any real particulars of his actual history. 
That a great crime had been committed by some 
one, was very evident. Many conjectures were 
hazarded, and it was only after very considerable 
and protracted search that it was possible to arrive 
at any satisfactory conclusions, Link by link the 
chain of evidence—circumstantial only, it must 
be admitted—was put together; and finally it 
was on all sides generally believed that Kaspar 
Hauser was the product of an illicit alliance. A 
priest, who was said to be his father, took charge 
of the child from the moment of his birth, and in 
time shut him up in some out-of-the-way sub- 
terranean vault in the convent where he resided. 
Here it was that Kaspar, totally secluded from all 
human observation and knowledge save that of 
the priest, seventeen long years ; and here 
probably he would have remained, had not cir- 
cumstances compelled the priest to leave the con- 
vent ; when, having no other convenient place of 
concealment available, he released the poor fellow 
and left him to his fate. 

The incident mentioned by Kaspar in his 
account of himself relating to the bad taste in 
his water, which caused him to fall into a deep 


P 
sleep, was explained a short time after he had 


given the narrative to his friends. It occurred 
to one of them that the priest might have mixed 
a drop or two of laudanum with the water, with 
the view of inducing a stupor while the boy’s 
clothes were being changed. One day a small 
dose of laudanum was put in his glass of water 
without Kaspar’s knowledge. On tasting the water, 
he recognised the flavour at once, and unhesi- 
tatingly affirmed that the glass contained some 
of the stuff he used to have given him during his 
imprisonment when a change of clothes became 
necessary. This circumstance clearly proved the 
truth of the conjecture, 

The accounts that are recorded of the growth 
of Kaspar’s mind are most interesting. Incidents 
that to an ordinary person would appear of no 
moment, had a strange and inexplicable effect on 
him. For instance, as an experiment he was 
brought into contact with a female somnambulist. 
Her presence affected him in the most extraor- 

inary manner. He was seized with violent pain 
and sudden disgust. He describes the interview 
in his own words as follows: ‘As I came into the 
room and the door of the diseased person was 
opened, I felt a sudden dragging on both sides of 

my breast, as if some one wished to pull me into 
oe room. . As I went in and proceeded towards 


the sick person, a very strong breath blew upon 
me, and when I had her at my back it blew upon 
me from behind, and the pulling I felt before in 
my breast I now felt in my shoulders. The sick 
person seated herself and said that she was ill. I 
also said that I was unwell, and that I must sit 
down. Now a violent. beating of my heart came 
on me, and there was a heat in all my body, 
This condition lasted until the next morning, then 
I had a headache again and a twittering in all my 
limbs, still not so violent.’ The somnambulist, 
curiously enough, was affected almost in the same 
manner. 

On another occasion a spider let itself down 
from the ceiling on Kaspar’s head. Directly it 
touched him he felt a chill and an excessive 
degree of cold on his forehead, without knowing 
the cause. Suddenly putting up his hand to his 
face, he crushed the spider on his under-lip. Here- 
upon he felt, for more than a quarter of an hour, a 
burning pain, which passed away with a tremor. 
When he retired to bed the burning sensation 
returned, During the night the lip swelled, and 
there rose on it several small bladders, out of 
which there was a discharge of white matter in 
the morning. The chill occasioned by the spider 
was of long continuance. 

But it was not only by the sight of and contact 
with living creatures that a was visibly 
affected ; for we are told that one day he happened 
to see a particularly fine flower, and on his 
oninating to pluck it, the same feeling as that 
caused by the spider came upon him. On another 
occasion, after eating a ripe grape he immediately 
became strangely affected, and was compelled to 
sleep off the effects of the, to him, potent juice. 

Although for a long time Kaspar’s body was 
considerably in advance of his mind, yet by degrees 
he began to overcome many of his peculiarities, 
Still he could never forget the hardships he 
had suffered, and the fact of his being inclined 
to brood over them tended to retard his mental 


rogress, 

About four years after his first appearance in 
Nuremberg, Kaspar was fortunate enough to come 
under the notice of Lord Stanhope. This noble- 
man conceived the idea of adopting the strange 
youth, and having prevailed upon the inhabitants 
of Nuremberg, who looked upon Kaspar as their 
adopted son, to give him up, he placed him under 
a tutor at Anspach previous to removing him to 
England. But unhappily these benevolent inten- 
tions were frustrated, for the same mystery which 
shrouded his birth hung over his death. On the 
14th of December 1833, Kaspar Hauser, while 
returning from his official duties at mid-day, was 
accosted in the streets by a person who promised 
to impart to him the secret of his origin, if he 
would meet him in the park of Anspach Castle. 
Without informing his protectors of this circum- 
stance, Hauser imprudently kept the appointment. 
The stranger was at his post; he took Kaspar 
aside, and, without speaking a word, plunged a 
dagger into his breast, and instantly disappeared. 
Hauser had sufficient strength left to reach the 
residence of his new tutor, into whose apartment 
he rushed, and had just breath enough to utter 
two or three indistinct words, when he imme- 
diately fainted, and, after relating the circum- 
stances of his assassination, died on the 17th of 
the same month. Every expedient which the 
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police could invent was adopted to discover the 
murderer, but without success. The secret, which 
it cost so much crime to preserve, has never been 
divul, 


TWICE BETROTHED. 
IN FOUR PARTS,—PART III. 


‘A man who has land to sell within the four 
seas of Britain, seldom needs to look long for a 
purchaser ;’ such was Leonard Merton’s soliloquy 
as he eyed, somewhat sorrowfully, the pretty 
Swiss-looking cottage, the slate-roofed farm-house, 
and the few fields that constituted his only pos- 
sessions. Although no Welshman born, the young 
barrister had come to be very fond of this pictu- 
resque little property, which he had inherited 
from a good-natured Cambrian uncle, and which 
nestled, as it were, in a cleft of the big black 


and the village of Tremadoc. Leonard had been 
used to spend his holidays at Pen Madrin as a 
boy, had caught his first trout and shot his first 
bird on that land, and had scores of humble 
friends, brute and human, about the place. 

Much as he loved the rustic retreat of which 
he was the master, Leonard felt that he must part 
from it, and for ever. It would be more than he 
could endure to be the neighbour of Annie, when 
settled in the grand house of Plas Madoc as the 
wife of Sir Albert Atwood. No! Old Jones, the 
Wrexham attorney, would see that he got a fair 
price for the tiny chalet and its two hundred acres 
of barren land; and for its late owner there would 
remain nothing but London, his Temple chambers, 
and hard professional work, could he but get 
enough of such work given to him. 

It was with a heavy heart that the young man 
began to make his preparations for a departure 
that he intended to be final. Then he received a 
letter from an old friend and former school-fellow, 


Leonard felt that even at that juncture he could 
not but delay his journey that he might receive 
the self-invited guest. He had known James 
Haworth long and intimately, although of late 
the paths of the struggling barrister and of the 
rising engineer had been somewhat wide apart, 
and he resolved to put as good a face on matters 
as he could, during his friend’s brief stay. 

‘Going to leave this, for good and all!’ said 


were it mine, I would strain a point to retain 
the ownership of such a pretty scrap of Welsh 
Arcadia. The waterfall and the wooded glen are, 
each in its way, a perfect picture, and—— Ah, 
well! perhaps London is the best, after all, for an 
active young fellow who wants to make his mark 
on the world,’ added the civil engineer, as his 
quick eye noted the signs of ‘something wrong.’ 
That Leonard, perhaps through some rash specu- 
lation, was in debt, and that such was the motive 
which prompted the sacrifice of Pen Madrin, 


‘You have gained, it seems, such fleeting immor- 
tality as the newspapers can confer,’ observed 
Haworth, on the following day, as he and his 
entertainer rambled about the crofts and meadows, — 
the leafy hedgerows and rugged sheep-walk, to — 
which their proprietor was soon to bid farewell; — 
‘and, without joking, Leonard, I felt proud of 
my school-fellow when I read the details of that 
Arva tunnel affair. How, by-the-by, Sir Albert, 
or whatever they call him, could give the contract 
to such charlatans as Bounce and Braggett, it 
puzzles me to say ; but of course the fellows are 
lausible and well puffed—such men always are. 
t must have been a close thing, the other day, to 
cheat the coroner,’ 

‘A miss, you know, Haworth, is as good as a 
mile, answered the young barrister, smiling. 
‘A wet jacket, I think, was the extent of the—— 
Why, what are you grubbing at yonder, old man, 
with that inquisitive stick of yours, among the 
nettles and dock-leaves. Not a gold mine, is 


mountain range that overlooked the river Arva| it? 


‘Not a gold mine, certainly, answered Haworth, 
who by this time was on his knees, and groping 
with outstretched hands among the weeds and 
stones. ‘A gold mine is a luxury for a rich man ; 
but this, unless I am much mistaken—— I wish 
I had a spade, now, and a hammer,’ 

‘The former, at anyrate, I can supply,’ returned 
Leonard, beckoning to a labouring man engaged in 
digging potatoes on the other side of the low stone 
wall; ‘and as for the latter, if you really want it, 
Owen Owen here will fetch one from his own 
farm, or from the cottage,’ 

‘I shall be obliged to him if he will,’ said the 
engineer, as he struck the spade into the moss 
turf; and, at a word or twoin Welsh from Lom: 
the digger of potatoes set off at a shuffling run, and 
speedily returned with the required implement. 
Haworth took the hammer, and dealt several 
smart taps upon a ringing hard substance that had 
lain concealed below the rank grass, 

‘So far, so good!’ he said, picking up some 
splinters of a dark-blue colour. ‘And now to see 
if the bed trends, as it should do, according to 
what our rough excavators call the “lay” of the 

ni ? 


volunteering a visit of a couple of days; and | j44q 


A second and a third exploration, some hun- 
dred yards away, seemed to contirm the first 
opinion of the searcher, who now turned towards 
his wondering host, and dryly said: ‘ What rent, 
now, Merton, do you get for this bit of ground ?’ 

‘It’s very poor pasture, you see,’ answered 
Leonard, glancing at the dwarf cow and lean 
mountain sheep that cropped the scanty herbage. 
‘Owen, yonder, pays but twelve shillings an acre 
for the grass—eighteen at most, for the arable 


Haworth, on the evening of his arrival. ‘ Why, | Jand, 


‘ May I ask if Mr Owen has a long lease of his 
farm?’ 

‘No; he is a yearly tenant,’ replied Leonard, 
in surprise ; ‘though of what earthly interest the 
conditions of his holding may be’-— 

‘Turn him out, then !’ cried the engineer, scram- 
bling to his feet ; ‘and compensate him, if you 
like, by making him foreman of what, I pledge 
my professional reputation, will turn out to be the 
finest slate-quarry in the county! Why, the slate 
of the famous Pennant quarries, or those on the 
Dinorben estate, which were worth a peerage to 


their lucky owner, is not equal in quality to that 


Noa only too probable. 
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of these chips that I hold in my hand. These 
acres of potato-garden and bare pasture will easily 
bring you in a handsome income—twenty, ay forty 
fold the pittance they have hitherto yielded. I 
give you joy, old fellow !’ 

But Leonard Merton manifested none of the 
elation which under the circumstances would have 
seemed natural. A shadow seemed to flit across 
his handsome face, and he muttered : ‘Too late ! 
too late!’ though in a tone so low that it did 
not reach his friend’s ears. He was none of those 
severe Spartans who profess a contempt for riches ; 
and a month or two ago he would have welcomed 
Haworth’s announcement with frank delight. But 
of what value was a large revenue to him now, 
when Annie—with whom it would have been 
happiness indeed to have shared it—was the be- 
trothed bride of another man! The civil engineer 
felt more than half-provoked at the passive equa- 
nimity with which his former school-fellow treated 
his new discovery. 

‘Upon my word, Leonard,’ he said, ‘you are 
the very iciest philosopher who ever hearkened, 
without stirring a finger, to Fortune’s knock at 
his door! Perhaps you think my talk mere moon- 
shine, and the slate-quarry a chimera? If so, do 
take the opinion of some practical man. There’s 
Roberts of Wrexham, or Harrison who has set 
up at Chester—and see whether experts consider 
that I have in any way exaggerated the worth 
of a “find” which raises the value of your property 
so very greatly.’ 

‘You are kind, old friend, very kind, said 
Leonard, forcing himself to smile; ‘and I don’t 
in the least doubt the accuracy of your profes- 
sional judgment. rio the discovery has come 
ms late, for I have made up my mind not to stay 

re, 

The bustling, pushing man of business had 
never in his life hom so sorely puzzled. It was 
with the most genuine pleasure that he had lit 
upon the unsuspected source of wealth over which 
80 many previous possessors of Pen Madrin had 
walked in serene unconsciousness, and now it 
really did seem as though the young barrister were 
og to reject the good luck that had befallen 

im. 


‘Leonard must be crossed in love’—such was his 
guest’s shrewd soliloquy—‘or he would never be 
so strange a Stoic as to sell these acres of beggarly 
sheep-walk for their market price; or perhaps to 
leave my acquaintance Owen Owen’s potatoes 
to ripen over a quarry that ought to ring with 
the clangour of a hundred pickaxes, and to brin 
in as snug an income as a moderate man could 
wish for !’ 

Two days later the visitor left Pen Madrin 
in Leonard’s dog-cart, the latter undertaking to 
drive him to the railway station, which was about 
a mile on the farther side of the pretty village 
of Tremadoc, and about three times that distance 
from Merton’s cottage. 

The mare in the shafts of the dog-cart was a 
young and skittish animal, a bright chestnut, 
and with the mettle that is common to horses of 
her colour. Leonard, a skilful whip on most 
occasions, seemed absent and preoccupied, and 
handled the reins exceedingly ill, so that more 
than once some sudden swerve on the cog of 
the mare brought the near wheel dangerously close 
to the verge of the precipice. It was a steeply 


winding mountain road, and an upset might easily 
imply a sheer descent of ninety feet or so; and 
Haworth, as he marked the careless driving of his 
friend, inwardly congratulated himself that the 
journey was a short one. 

The good-natured engineer had been unable to 
extract from his former school-fellow any definite 
statement as to his intentions with regard to the 
property, now so enormously enhanced in value, nor 

ad he ventured to put a question as to the cause 
of his host’s melancholy. Phat to sell Pen Madrin 
for an old song would be a sin and a shame, was 
the lesson he had earnestly striven to impress; but 
Leonard had scarcely seemed awake to the import- 
ance of the discovery that might swell his meagre 
rent-roll to one that would not discredit a county 
magnate, 

‘Fine carriage that!’ exclaimed Haworth, as a 
well-appointed barouche a ed, rounding an 
angle of the mountain oe A splendid pair 
of bays certainly ; and everything, from the silver- 
mounted harness to the trim liveries, a pattern of 
its kind. By Jove, what a pretty girl that is!’ 
added the appreciative engineer. ‘Neighbours of 
yours, Merton, I suppose, and—— Have a care, 
dear boy, or you’ll upset us!’ For the hot- 
tempered chestnut, irritated by a sharp jerk of the 
bit, had swerved and plunged ominously. 

The occupants of the carriage were a gentleman, 
Sir Albert Atwood, and two ladies, one of whom 
was young and beautiful. These were Miss Irwine 
and her mother. As the dog-cart and the barouche 
neared one another, Annie raised the parasol 
which had hitherto in part shaded her face, and 
her eyes and Leonard’s met. As if by an involun- 
tary impulse, Leonard tightened the rein, and at 
the same moment struck the chestnut a smart 
blow with his whip, The fiery brute reared. 
arrow-straight, and then, boring her head, dashed 
off at a gallop down the hill-road. 

‘Why, Merton, are you mad?’ cried his com- 
panion, making an attempt to grasp the reins, 
— up, or you’ll go smash into that carriage, 
an 


Too late! With a sickening sound of crashing 
woodwork and rent iron, the light dog-cart 
came into furious collision with the barouche, 
and with the customary result of such encounters. 
The chestnut mare, wild with fear and wrath, 
kicked herself free of the shafts, and galloped off, 
with her sides flecked with foam and her harness 
clattering about her. An axle was snapped and 
the body shattered of the lighter vehicle, without 
any corresponding damage being inflicted on the 
heavier one. Both the occupants of the dog- 
cart were violently flung out, but with varying 
fortune. Haworth fell, as the phrase is, ‘soft,’ 
and was able to struggle to his feet in a moment 
after the accident. But Leonard, a long thread of 
blood streaming from his forehead, and leaving its 
crimson trail upon the dust of the road, lay as if 
dead, and did not move or moan, almost beneath 
the very feet of the startled horses attached to Sir 
Albert Atwood’s superb barouche. 


PART IV, 


An accident, and especially a carriage accident, 
happens so quickly, that a few seconds suffice for 
the work of mischief. It seemed to Haworth, as 
dizzy with the shock, he stood beside the prostrate 
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form of his friend, as if but an instant had elapsed 
since he had first caught sight of the grand — 
and its tenants; and now Leonard lay to all 
appearance dead, while the shrieks of the ladies in 
the barouche which had been the innocent cause of 
the disaster were still ringing in his ears, 

‘Not killed—good heavens, it cannot be !—he 
who saved all our lives too!’ exclaimed Sir Albert 
Atwood with honest emotion, as he leaped from 
his carriage and approached the fallen man. His 
old school-fellow stooped to lift Leonard’s head. 
It fell back, nerveless and heavy, in the dust. 
With a cry of passionate sorrow, Annie Irwine 
sprang across the road, and knelt beside Leonard 
Merton. 

‘Killed! Yes, dead—dead! My darling! my 
own one! my all! Here lies the only man I 
ever loved, the only one whom I’—— 

‘Annie, Annie! hush, hush! These are wild 
words, my dear, and you must not, shall not talk 
thus,’ nervously —— Mrs _ Irwine, as she 
threw her arm around her daughter’s waist and 
tried to draw her away. ‘I do not wonder that 
you are shocked ; but this must not be.’ 

Sir Albert’s comely face grew first red and then 
very pale. What he had just heard was what it 
would have been exquisitely painful to any man to 
hear from the lips of the girl whom he was about 
to marry, and it is no discredit to his manhood if 
he winced under the ordeal. But he contrived to 
say, in a voice of tolerable steadiness : ‘ Not so 
bad as that—no; the poor fellow is not in such bad 
case as that.—One of you men,’ he added, turning 
to the servants, ‘had better hurry down to Dr 
Morgan’s house. The doctor may be in his surgery 
now. Or stay—we had better lift poor Merton 
into the carriage, and drive to Tremadoc. He 
will get medical care sooner so.’ 

‘The gentleman’s not dead, Sir Albert. The 
blood’s trickling yet from that cut on the temple,’ 
said the coachman; while Haworth, with Miss 
Irwine’s aid, gently raised Leonard’s passive head. 
A brook was flowing close by, tinkling amid stones 
and tall broom, and thence a little water was pro- 
cured, and sprinkled on Leonard’s ashen pale face, 
while Miss Irwine with her handkerchief stanched 
the wound, vier Sarg slowly he opened his eyes, 
and gazed, as with a dulled wonder, on Annie 
bending over him, and then, groaning, sank back ; 
while Miss Irwine, reckless of her mother’s well- 
meant remonstrances, mingled tender words of 
love with bitter self-reproaches. 

‘I cannot bear this!’ said Sir Albert, putting 
his hand to his forehead. ‘Annie! Miss Irwine— 
your words, my dear, cut me to the heart.’ 

Leonard re-opened his eyes, and seemed, as he 
looked around, to rally his senses and comprehend 
the situation, 

‘I hope,’ he said, ‘ that nobody else has suffered 
by my awkward carelessness. I—I was stunned, 
I think.’ 

‘T should never have forgiven myself, Merton,’ 
said Sir Albert, trying to assume a genial cordi- 
ality that was out of tune with his thoughts, ‘ if 
you had been as badly injured as we at the first 
feared you were,’ 

By this time Merton had been aided to regain 
his feet. He was still weak and very pale, and 
leaned heavily on Haworth’s strong arm; but 
deprecated the idea that he could be the worse 
for the tumble; while Annie, blushing deeply as 


she remembered what in her first agony of alarm 
she had said and done, shrank back, and hid her 
face, weeping. 

‘It is for me to dry those tears,’ said Sir Albert, 
coming forward and taking the girl’s hand in his. 
‘I am too sincerely attached to you, Miss Irwine 
—Annie—let me call you, for the last time, by 
that name—to prefer my own selfish happiness 
to yours. Fully and freely I release you from 
your promise, Fully = freely I give you 
back your troth-plight, and renounce the hopes 
which ’—— 

He broke down here in his speech, which had 
been hurriedly, almost stammeringly spoken ; but 
the purport was intelligible enough. Never, per- 
haps, before had Sir Albert acted or felt so nobly 
as now, and the evident pain which it cost him 
to utter the words deepened their impression upon 
the audience. True, it was Annie’s exceeding 

rettiness that had in the first instance fascinated 

im, nor was his nature such as to appreciate 
thoroughly the gentle grace of hers; but he did 
love her after his fashion, and to give her up was 
to endure a pang new to this spoiled child of 
fortune, who had hardly ever in his life known 
what it was to be thwarted. 

Annie threw a quick glance at her mother. 
Mrs Irwine was trembling and tearful; but she 
stood silent, with her eyes fixed on the ground, 
and left her daughter, unbiassed, to reply accord- 
ing to the dictates of her heart. The poor mother 
had, for her infirm husband’s sake, been very 
much bent upon this match, which promised 
competence and comfort for the old clergyman’s 
declining years; but not even with such a motive 
could she bring herself at this moment to attempt 
to influence Annie’s choice. 

‘You are most kind—more than kind indeed, 
Sir Albert, said the girl, endeavouring to speak 
firmly ; ‘but I cannot take back my word, thus 
hastily, even though your nobleness prompts you 
to offer me release from my engagement. I have 
been foolish, I know; but indeed, indeed I will 
do my duty, should you’-—— Here, however, a 
burst of sobs interrupted the unfinished sentence, 
and Annie turned away and nestled by her 
mother’s side, murmuring : ‘O forgive me! What 
have I done ?? 

‘No harm, my darling !’ exclaimed Mrs Irwine, 
as she passed her arm around the weeping girl ; 
‘but you, and I too, should do a grievous wrong 
did we persist in what would be no better than 
a sacrifice of your best affections. It would be 
absolute wickedness, loving your cousin as I now 
for the first time learn that you do, were you, 
for our sake, to become Lady Atwood.’ 

‘And so say I; rejoined Sir Albert himself, as 
he stepped forward and placed Miss Irwine’s hand 
in that of Leonard Merton; and there was a con- 
fused scene of broken words and hurried explana- 
tions, and then a general sense of alarm and 
annoyance lest all this should have taken place 
in the presence of the servants. But the footman 
was by this time far on his way to the surgery 
of that Dr Morgan whose services would luckily 
not be required, and the discreet coachman appeared 
to have no eyes save for his horses. 

In honest, manly terms Leonard Merton thanked 
the baronet for setting Annie free. ‘I should not, 
could not have dared,’ he said, ‘ to ask Miss Irwine 
to be my wife, had I been as poor as, three days 
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since, I believed myself to be. But now, accord- 
ing to the opinion of my good friend Mr Haworth 
here, I am prospectively a rich man.’ 

‘You, Leonard!’ exclaimed Mrs Irwine, clasping 
her thin hands together. She was quite ready, 
now that Annie’s heart had been laid bare, and 
the sin of a mercenary marriage brought home to 
her, to give up her matronly hopes of a qualified 

rosperity, and to face penury side by side with 
oe uncomplaining old husband; but this sudden 
announcement of Merton’s seemed too good to be 
true. 

‘I can corroborate my old friend’s words,’ said 
James Haworth, smiling. ‘Of slate in especial, as 
having for six months managed Lord Treverney’s 

uarries in Glamorganshire, I do know something. 
We have just found slate of very fine quality on 
Leonard’s land at Pen Madrin. If the foxes the 

lace takes its name from are not scared before 
ong by the din of mattock and shovel, I am not 
worth my salt as a civil engineer. My firm— 
Sterling, Bowlderby, and Co. at your service— 
would lease the place to-morrow at a clear two 
thousand, and e a good thing of the bargain 
too. 


(‘I knew,’ said Haworth afterwards, confiden- 
tially to Mrs Irwine, ‘that there was a lady in the 
case ; for I assure you that my old school-fellow 
was as indifferent to the discovery that has turned 
him from a briefless barrister into a well-to-do 
land-owner, as if he had been like some savages, 
unaware of the value of money. I can understand 
him better now.’) 

Annie, with mingled feelings of gratitude and 

‘admiration, extended her hand to Sir Albert: ‘I 
hope, I do hope that you will always be my friend. 
I can never, to my dying day, forget how good and 
generous you have been,’ 

Sir Albert had never liked the girl better, nor 
she him one half so well, as now that he had given 
her up. But the plunge had been taken, the 
renunciation made and accepted, and all that 
remained for the baronet was to make the best of 
the situation. He had acted well, and felt more 
contented with himself than he had done of late. 
Ever since the avowal which Annie had made in 
the tunnel, her affianced suitor had been graver 
and more pensive than was usual with him. The 
spoiled child of fortune, who knew little of self- 
denial, and with whom the wish for a fine horse, a 
good picture, or a bit of coveted land had gene- 
rally been gratified without serious opposition, had 
for the first time ay 01 to doubt as to whether he 
were not selfish in holding Annie Irwine to her 
word. But, save for Leonard’s accident, he might 
have married her, with the doubt still unsolved. 

Arrived at Tremadoc, medical attendance was 
found for Leonard, and satisfactory intelligence 
was received concerning the capture of the run- 
away mare. The civil engineer had missed his 
train ; but another was to start three hours later; 
and he willingly agreed to be introduced to old 
Mr Irwine—who was overjoyed at hearing that 
Leonard, always his favourite, was now in a posi- 
tion to become his son-in-law—and to spend the 
time in that sorry lodging which had been Annie’s 
abode since leaving the vicarage. 

This was by no means the last time that Mr 
Haworth was seen in Tremadoc; for, at Sir 
Albert’s instance, the task of rebuilding the tunnel 


was a junior partner ; and under his inspection the 
work has since turned out a brilliant commercial 
success, adding largely to the value of the baronet’s 
mines and works, and developing as much as the 
most sanguine could desire the resources of the 
district. The slate-quarry too has turned out so 
well that, save in his duties as a county magistrate, 
should his name presently figure in the Commission 
of the Peace, Leonard Merton can afford to leave 
his law-books undisturbed. 

Pen Madrin, hitherto a pretty cottage, is being 
enlarged into a substantial family residence, since 
Leonard has insisted that when y Be and he are 
married in the picturesque church of Tremadoc, 
Mr and Mrs Irwine are to share his home. And 
there is talk of Sir Albert’s wedding being cele- 
brated at the same place and time, since the 
baronet, who proved fortunately consolable, has 
during his sojourn in London persuaded a young 
lady of rank and beauty to sign herself in future 
as Lady Flora Atwood. 


THE SAYINGS OF CHILDREN. 


THE popularity of Helen’s Babies, Budge and 
Toddie, has proved to a demonstration the great 
interest taken in children ; and when we consider 
that they form so large a proportion of our popu- 
lation and are to be found in most households, 
this is scarcely to be wondered at. A collection 
of the Sayings and Doings of Children has been 
recently made by the Rev. J. Byington Smith, 
and from that work and two or three other sources 
we derive the following examples. 

As Mr Smith remarks: ‘Children are embryo 
philosophers. As the tiny plant foreshadows the 
flower of the garden or the tree of the forest, so 
the child foreshadows the man, and the early 
developments of the mind indicate the latent 
philosophical capabilities.’ A little boy once stood 
gazing thoughtfully into the sky, ard upon his 
father inquiring what he was looking for, was 
found philosophising on ‘how God got him down 
here when he was made up in the sky,’—A little 
girl was also puzzling herself about her trans- 
ference from heaven to this mundane sphere, and 
questioned her mother: ‘Did God and the angels 
have a funeral when I came away ?’ 

‘I presume there was no funeral, said the 
mother. 

‘Well,’ said the child, ‘I presume they all felt 
bad.’ 

A little girl who had fallen out of bed, said 
at first: ‘It was because I slept too near the place 
where I got in’ Then correcting herself, she said : 
‘No; it was because I slept too near the place 
where I fell out!’ 

A little boy was asked if he had a good memory. 
‘No,’ said he ; ‘ but I have a good forgetency, 

A shrewd little fellow lived with an uncle who 
barely afforded him the necessaries of life. One 
day the two were out together, and saw a very 
thin greyhound, and the man asked his nephew 
what made the dog so poor. 

‘I expect,’ replied the boy, ‘he lives with his’ 
uncle,’ 


_ intrusted to the well-famed firm of which he 


A little boy running along, caught his toe in 
something, and fell on the pavement. 

‘Never mind, my little fellow; it won’t hurt 
to-morrow,’ said a by-stander. 

To which the boy replied: ‘Then I won’t cry 
to-morrow.’ 

A mother was ding her ‘little hopeful’ among 
other things of the leopard that cannot ‘ change 
its spots ;’ he, however, insisted to the contrary, 
declaring that ‘when it is tired of one spot it 
can change to another.’ 

A little girl found a shelless egg under the 
currant bushes in the garden, and in a high state 
of excitement brought it and shewed it to her 
aunt, ‘See, auntie,’ said she, ‘what I found under 
the currant bushes! And I know the old hen that 
laid it. I’m just going to put it back in the nest 
and make her finish it!’ 

A friend of the writer who resides in a hilly 
district, was one day not long ago walking out 
with her little nephew, a child of seven. They 
observed a strong little pony drawing its load 
vigorously and quickly up an incline. At length 
Harry asked : ‘ How is it, auntie, that ponies can 
go faster than horses?’ Then he paused a moment, 
and answered himself; ‘I think I know—they 
haven't so much of themselves to carry.’ 

Another friend very recently overheard the 
following dialogue, the speakers being her little 
daughter Maggie, about four years old, and her 
little son Wilfred, two and a half. Master Wilfred 
had nervously requested his sister to go with him 
into another room for some purpose; the room in 
question being at the time unoccupied. This pro- 
position not meeting with Miss Maggie’s approval, 
as she was just then otherwise engaged, she 
promptly said: ‘There are no lions there, and 
there are no tigers there ; go yourself, Wilfred. 
And besides,’ she added, ‘you will not be by 
yourself; Jesus Christ will be there.’ 

_ ‘Will he? queried little Wilfred; and appa- 
rently satisfied, he went alone on his expedition. 

A talkative girl often annoyed her mother by 
making remarks about visitors that came to the 
house. On one occasion, a gentleman was ex- 
pected whose nose had been by some accident 
flattened nearly to his face. The mother cautioned 
her child beforehand to say nothing about this 
- Imagine her consternation when the 

ittle one exclaimed in the gentleman’s presence : 
‘Ma! you told me not to say anything about 
Mr Smith’s nose ; why, he hasn’t got any! 

The confidence a child has in what is said by 
its parents is well illustrated in the following. 
A little boy disputing with his sister, argued his 
point in this way: ‘It is true, for ma says so, 
And if ma says so, it is so, even if it ain’t 
80!” 

The following is an instance of a kind of droller 
one would scarcely expect in a very little child, 
The writer has a brother who stands not far from 
six feet ‘in his stockings ;’ and as he is a well- 
built man, the said hose, knitted of good thick 
wool, for winter wear, are rather immense articles. 
This ‘big brother’ has two little girls, one named 
Ethel, the other Nellie—still called Baby—two 


years old. One day a short time ago, mamma | 


having occasion to visit the kitchen, Miss Ethel, 
who was with her, must needs go too; and what 
should she spy but her papa’s stockings hanging 
up to dry. Turning her eyes upon her mamma 
with a most comical expression in them, she said ; 
* Are those Baby’s little socks, mamma ?? 

To Dean Ramsay’s Reminiscences we are in- 
debted for the following: ‘A wretched woman 
who used to traverse the country as a beggar or 
tramp, left a poor half-starved little girl by the 
roadside near the house of one of my friends. 
Always ready to assist the unfortunate, they took 
charge of the child; and as she grew a little older, 
they began to give her some education, and taught 
her to read. She soon made some progress in read- 
ing the Bible, and her native odd humour began 
soon to shew itself. On reading the passage which 
began, “Then David arose,” &c., the child stopped 
and looked up knowingly to say: “I ken wha that 
was ;” and on being asked what she could mean, she 
confidently said : “ That’s David Rowse the plough- 
man.” 

‘And again reading the passage where the words 
occur, “ He took Paul’s gindle,” the child said with 
much confidence : “I ken what he took that for ;” 
and on being asked to explain, replied at once : 
“To bake his bannocks on”—girdle being in the 
north the name for the iron plate hung over the 
fire for making oat-cakes or bannocks.’ 

The Dean also relates another excellent story 
of ‘quaint child-humour.’ A girl of eight years 
of age was taken by her grandmother to church. 
The parish minister was not only a long preacher, 
but as the custom was, delivered two sermons, 
without any interval, on the Sabbath-day, and thus 
saved the parishioners a second journey to church. 
Elizabeth was sufficiently wearied before the close 
of the first discourse ; but when, after singing and 
prayer, the good minister opened the Bible, read 
a second text, and prepared to give a second 
sermon, the young girl being both tired and 
hungry, lost all patience, and cried out to her 
grandmother, to the no small amusement of those 
who were so near as to hear her: ‘Come awa, 
granny, and gang hame; this is lang grace and 
nae meat!’ 

A most amusing account of child-humour is 
told of a little boy who was much spoiled by 
indulgence. In fact the parents were scarcely 
able to refuse him anything he demanded. On one 
occasion when some dinner-guests were assembled, 
he was permitted to come into the drawing- 
room—provided he promised to behave himself. 
He was dressed out in a new suit of clothes— 
which included a pair of yellow nankin panta- 
loons. Dinner was in due time announced; and 
on being ordered up to the nursery, he insisted 
on going down to dinner with the company. His 
mother was for refusal, but the child persevered, 
and kept saying: ‘If I don’t go, I’ll tell yon;’ 
which being interpreted means: ‘I will tell some- 
thing you might not like to hear.’ His father 
then for peace-sake let him accompany the guests 
to the dining-room, where he sat at table by his 
mother. When he found every one getting sou 
and himself omitted, he demanded some, an 
repeated: ‘If I don’t get it, I'll tell yon.’ 

ell, soup was given, and various other things 
yielded to his importunities, to which he always 
added the usual threat of ‘telling yon.’ At last, 
when it came to wine, his mother stood firm, 
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and positively refused, as ‘a bad thing for 
little boys, and so on. He then became more 
vociferous than ever about ‘telling yon;’ and as 
still he was refused, he declared: ‘Now, I will 
tell yon ;’ and to the inexpressible confusion of 
his much-enduring parents, and the irrepressible 
amusement of the assembled guests, roared out: 
‘My new trousers were made out o mother’s old 
window-blinds 

Dean Ramsay mentions a little boy who must 
have had a very unlovable father, for when he 
was told of heaven, he put the question: ‘An’ 
will faather be there?’ And on his instructress 
answering that ‘Of course she hoped he would 
be there,’ the child at once sturdily replied: 
‘Then I’ll no gang.’ 

But though generally candid and oy children, 
like those ‘of larger growth, will often put 
the best face upon facts concerning themselves. 
A little Scotch boy who attended a day-school 
was always asked, when he came home in the 
evening, how he stood in his own class. His 
invariable answer was : ‘I’m second dux;’ which 
means in Scottish academical language, next to 
the top of the class. As his habits of appli- 
cation at home seemed scarcely to warrant such 
a position at school, one of the family at length 
ventured to ask of what number of pupils the 
class consisted. After some hesitation, the little 
fellow replied: ‘Ou, there’s jist me and anither 


Little children have often very tender con- 
sciences, and are perfectly aware when they have 
been ‘ naughty,’ 

A little girl one day said to her mother: ‘ Papa 
calls me good, auntie calls me good, and every- 
body calls me good ; but I am not good.’ 

d am very sorry, said the mother. 

‘And so the child ; ‘but I have 

a very naughty thi 
naughty what ?’ 

‘My think is inside of me,’ 

And on her mother inquiring what she meant, 
she said: ‘Why, when I could not ride yesterday, 
I did not cry nor anything; but when you was 

me, I wished the carriage would turn over, and 
the horses would run away, and everything bad. 
Nobody knew it; but God knew it, and He cannot 
call me Tell me, mamma, how can I be 

inside of me ?’ 

A little fellow four years old prayed thus for 
himself: ‘O Lord, bless George, and make him 
a good boy; and don’t let him be naughty again, 
never no never! Because you know « b, he 
is naughty, he sticks to it so, 

Children will sometimes add to their usual 
rayers petitions for something they particularly 
esire, Avery little boy, who lived with his aunt, 

had been often told her of the fine time 
coming, when he should be big enough to go to 
school and carry his dinner in alittle basket on 
his arm. One night, when he had finished ‘ Now 
I lay me down.to sleep,’ &c., Eddie asked his aunt 
to teach him the ‘big . She accordingly 
said ‘Our Father’ for him, stopping very often, 
that he might repeat it. When she said: ‘Give 
us, this day, our daily bread ;’ Eddie drawled out, 
half asleep: ‘Give us, ’is day, our daily bread, 
and a b-a-s-t-e-t too!’ 

Finally, another little fellow, who like many 
children, found his boots a very troublesome part 


of his toilet, prayed: ‘O God, bless father and 
mother, and sister Nanny, and please make my 
boots go on easy,’ ¢ 


GENEROSITY AMONGST CONVICTS. 


We have all heard of honour among thieves ; 
but the present writer has just witnessed an 
exhibition of generosity on the part of a convict 
which acted on his moral nature as a refreshing 
tonic. The assizes are going on at the town where 
I write, and to-day, having nothing better to 
do, I sauntered into court to hear the learned 
summing = of judges, and routine of court-prac- 
tice generally. The charge that was being tried 
was one of insubordination at Spike Island Con- 
vict Prison against two convicts, called respec- 
tively James Kirk and Daniel Bartley. They 
were charged with wounding a warder, by name 
John Condon. The prisoners pleaded not guilty 
and conducted their own case. And very wel 
they did it for the most part, though a few ques- 
tions were asked by them when cross-examining, 
which made their cause appear worse rather than 
better. Several convicts had been brought up on 
the previous evening from their prison to give 
evidence. It was certainly a rather unusual sight 
to see over a dozen men dressed in ugly frieze 
jackets, on the arms of which were marked their 
prison number, length of sentence, and other 
mysterious signs—to see these one after another 
ascending the stand as witnesses to be examined, 
not by barristers, but by two of their brother- 
convicts standing in the dock. There they sat, 
looking round the court with eager cunning eyes, 
as though they could never see enough in the 
short time during which they were allowed to 
leave their prison. What a chance it was for men 
sentenced to five, seven, and eight years’ penal 
servitude to lay up food for thought that would 
relieve the torture of dark cells and the silent 
system ! 

The witnesses one could easily see were genuine 
specimens of the criminal class. People become 
very expert phrenologists when looking at the 
‘dangerous classes” It is easy to nae in the 
faces of those who wear a prison garb and have 
their hair cropped, all sorts of deadly sin. ‘ What 
a murderous eye!’ we think. ‘There surely goes 
a cunning forger.’ ‘ How terribly developed is the 
bump of destruction in the case of Ps. 15962!’ 
Another reflection was forcibly suggested by this 
rather unique trial. It was this—that Englishnien 
ought indeed to be proud of the majesty of their 
equal laws, which give even to convicted men not 
merely justice, but the greatest amount of con- 
sideration. These two convicts were being prose- 
cuted for an assault committed when they were in 
aes but had they been sons of the Queen 

erself, dressed in broad-cloth instead of in prison 
frieze, they could not have had a more patient 
trial. The judge in a courteous manner gave 
them all the assistance he could, and they were 
allowed to examine and cross-examine as many 
warders and fellow-prisoners as they chose. 

The prisoner Bartley then addressed the jury 
with considerable ability, complaining of having 
been ill-treated, and appealing for justice. Kirk 
also addressed the jury, but confined himself to 
the evidence. The jury, without leaving the box, 


found Kirk guilty of common assault, and Bartley 
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uilty of assault, occasioning actual bodily harm. 
iis lordship then sentenced Kirk to be imprisoned 
for six calendar months, and kept to hard labour, 
to commence at the expiration of his present 
sentence; and Bartley, who appeared to have 
been far the worse of the two, to be imprisoned 
for eighteen calendar months. And now the 
circumstance occurred, to describe which is the 
object of this paper. No sooner had the judge 
pronounced his sentence than the voice of the 
prisoner Kirk was heard making a most generous 
a og in reference to his companion in crime, 

irk, Give me the same, my lord. 

The Judge. No; 1 will not. 

Kirk. I have been the cause of bringing him 
into it; only for me, he would not have done 
anything at all. Give him the six months, and I 

ill take the eighteen. 

Judge. That I cannot do; but as you desire 
it, I will take, for you, six months off Bartley’s 
sentence, and only give him twelve, 

There was considerable applause in court at 
this settlement of affairs between his lordship on 
the bench and one of the prisoners at the bar. 
And no wonder, for it is seldom that a judge 
is called upon to refuse to a prisoner a longer 
term of pone than justice demands, at the 
self-sacrificing suggestion of the prisoner himself. 
It would indeed have been difficult to refuse 
our mite of admiration to poor Kirk as we heard 
him saying in an impulsive manner: ‘I have 
been the cause of bringing him into it; only for 
me, he would not have done anything at all. 
Give him the six months, and I will take the 
eighteen.’ ‘There is,’ according to Shakspeare, 
‘some soul of goodness in things evil, would men 
observingly distil it out;’ and here, I thought, 
as I heard Kirk plead for his friend against him- 
self, is a manifest example of the principle. 
Prisoner Kirk was in the eyes of ordinary people 
a villain of the blackest hue, and yet he proved 
himself capable of an act of generosity concerning 
which most of us unconvicted persons in court 
would have thought twice before doing. Pharisaic 
self-righteousness can with difficulty believe any- 
thing good of those who have had the misfortune 
of being caught and imprisoned. On the other 
hand, a person who is guilty of even hateful vices 
need never despair of being considered ‘ respect- 
able,” if only he be cunning enough to escape 
| detection, or rich a to purchase impunity. 

The incident, that has been related as it was 
lately heard by the present writer, proves that 
a convict is not of necessity wholly bal. It illus- 
trates the fact, that in the case of even the worst 
and most dangerous characters there are latent 
sparks of goodness which only require the breath 
. sympathy and confidence to fan into a generous 
glow. 


I'll no say men are villains a’ ; 
The real, hardened wicked, 

Wha hae nae check but human law, 
Are to a few restricted. 


Those who have allowed themselves to be influ- 
enced by the spirit of Him who was called the 
‘Sinner’s Friend’—these ‘magnets for discover- 
ing virtue’ find such a large mixture of goodness 
in things evil that they cannot be cyni And 
in cases where the dark cloud of sin and crime 


seems to have no silver lining, ‘ what’s done,’ they 


say, ‘we partly may compute, but know not what’s 
resisted.’ 

An old and beautiful Eastern apologue occurred 
to my mind as I left the court where I had 
learned to believe more in imprisoned human 
nature. ‘Jesus, says the story, ‘arrived one 
evening at the gates of a certain city ; and he sent 
his disciples forward to prepare supper, while he 
himself, intent on doing good, walked through the 
streets into the market-place, And he saw at 
the corner of the market, some people gathered 
together looking at some object on the ground ; 
and he drew near to see what it might be. It 
was a dead dog with a halter round his neck, 
by which he appeared to have been dragged 
through the dirt; and a viler, a more abject, a 
more unclean thing never met the eyes of man. 
And those who stood by looked on with abhor- 
rence, 

“Faugh !” said one, stopping his nose ; “ it pol- 
lutes the air!” “ How long,” said another, “shall 
this foul beast offend our sight?” “Look at his 
torn hide,” said a third ; “one could not even cut 
a shoe out of it.” ‘And his ears,” said a fourth, 
“all draggled and bleeding.” “No doubt,” said 
a fifth, “ he has been hanged for thieving.” 

‘And Jesus heard them, and looking down com- 
passionately on the dead creature, he said : “Pearls 
are not equal to the whiteness of his teeth.” 

‘Then the people turned to him with amaze- 
ment, and ait among themselves: “ Who is this ? 
This must be Jesus of Nazareth; for only he 
could find something to pity and approve even 
in a dead dog.” And being ashamed, they bowed 
their heads before him, and went each on his way.’ 

Prisoner Kirk had undoubtedly been ‘ dragged 
through the dirt’ during his life of crime; but 
I could not help repeating to myself, as he stood 
pleading for his friend Bartley, and asking to be 
allowed to bear his punishment: ‘ Underneath 
a prison jacket a heart has throbbed at least 
one generous impulse, compared to which pearls 
are valueless,’ 


LONDON DOG-STEALERS. 


Amone the depraved lower classes in the metro- 
polis there are men, and women too, who carry 
on a trade of stealing dogs; and in this 
they are very proficient. They are ever on the 
watch to pick up dogs that happen to be strolling 
out with their masters or mistresses, They note 
the dwellings where dogs are kept, and lay all 
sorts of plans to capture and carry them off. 
Small spaniels or terriers, usually known as toy- 
dogs, and which in a sense are the happiness of 
households, are specially watched for. We have 
known the case of a pretty little dog of this 
class that was stolen again and again, although 
carefully looked after, as it was thought; and was 
recovered by its disconsolate master and mistress 
only at considerable expense. How it’ was taken 
away appeared to be incomprehensible. At length 
it was ascertained that it was caught up, put into 
a milk-pan, and carried off by the person who 
supplied the house with milk—one of the servants 
of the establishment probably facilitating the lar- 
ceny. Some years ago, the law against dog-stealing 
was increased in severity ; nevertheless, dogs con- 
tinue to be stolen in considerable numbers, and 
much heavier penalties for the offence would 
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need to be enforced. To our apprehension, the 
stealing of an attached pet-dog is a crime only 
short of child-stealing, and we should be glad to 
see it visited at least with penal servitude, as a 
terror to the scoundrels who habitually perpetrate 
this atrocious outrage. 

Meanwhile, we are delighted to see that at the 
Middlesex May Sessions, before Mr P. H. Edlin, 
Q. C., the Assistant-Judge, and a number of 
Justices, a proper spirit was shewn in the matter 
of repressing dog-stealing. As the case is curious, 
instructive, and in its issue peculiarly gratifying, 
we copy the report of it entire from The Times. 

‘Charles Burdett, forty, was indicted for having 
stolen a dog the property of Henry Layton, and 
a dog the property of Thomas Phillips; and also 
for having unlawfully and corruptly taken money 
of Edward Freeman upon account of aiding him 
to recover a dog which was in the possession of a 
person not being the owner. Mr Kelly appeared 
for the prosecution; Mr Ribton for the defence. 
The prisoner pleaded “Guilty.” Mr Kelly said 
that, as his Lordship was aware, the prisoner had 
already been convicted of dog-stealing; but a 
short statement of the circumstances in which 
Burdett was now before the court might not 
prove uninteresting. At about two o'clock on the 
morning of the 26th of April, Mr Abberline, an 
inspector of the metropolitan police, observed 
the prisoner walking in Shoreditch with a bull- 
dog, which Burdett said was his own. The 
inspector, not believing this story, arrested the 

risoner, and found on him a piece of prepared 
iver, such as is used by dog-stealers to entice 
the animals. The bull-dog turned out to be 
the property of Mr Layton. It was a very 
valuable prize animal, and was safe in Mr Layton’s 
yard at Finsbury on the night of the 25th April. 
On a search of the house in which the prisoner 
lived, several dogs were found there, and among 
them a little toy-terrier, the property of Mr 
Phillips, of Wilton Place, which Burdett became 
—— of by an ingenious subterfuge. Emma 
wiles, a servant in the employment of Mr 
Phillips, was with her master’s dog in Hyde Park 
on the 25th of April. The little dog was disport- 
ing itself by rolling over in the grass, when the 
prisoner informed Bowles that it was in a fit, and 
it was necessary to give it water. He adminis- 
tered the water, and then suggested that it would 
bite her if he handed it back, and that the best 
course for him to adopt would be to take it 
to her master’s house. She gave him the name 
and address of Mr Phillips; but the prisoner, 
instead of going there, carried off the dog to his 
own place at Shoreditch. In the case of the third 
dog, which was a collie, belonging to Mr G. 
Seymour Fitzgerald, of Queen’s Gate, Kensington, 
Freeman, a groom, was exercising one of Mr Fitz- 
gerald’s horses on the 6th of November last. He 
was followed by the dog, which he suddenly missed. 
On the 12th of the same month an advertisement 
was inserted in The Times offering a reward of 
two pounds for the recovery of the collie. On the 
15th the prisoner went to Mr Fitzgerald’s stables 
and told Freeman that he knew a person who 
had bought the collie at the cattle- market, 
but who, although he had a customer for the 
animal at Brighton, was willing to give it up to 
the owner for the sum he had paid for it. At 
Burdett’s request, Freeman accompanied him to a 


public-house in Holywell Lane, Shoreditch. Here 
a woman appeared on the scene, and said that her 
father had paid three pounds for the dog ; but on 
the representation of the prisoner that Freeman 
was only a servant, the woman ultimately restored 
the dog for two pounds. Other stolen dogs, which 
had since been recognised by their owners, were 
found at the prisoner’s house ; and there could be 
no doubt that he was a persistent and systematic 
dog-stealer. Mr Ribton, addressing the court in 
mitigation, suggested that motives of humanity 
might have prompted the action of the prisoner in 
of the toy-terrier. The Assistant-Judge 
said that the law did not allow the Bench to give 
the prisoner penal servitude, though he had been 
previously convicted of dog-stealing. The sentence 
was that he be imprisoned and kept to hard labour 
for eight months on each of the three charges in 
the present indictment, which would for all three 
be two years’ imprisonment with hard labour,’ 
Two years with hard labour is not bad as a 
visitation of justice. We trust that this very just 
punishment will have a salutary effect in repress- 
ing the system of dog-stealing in London. All 
honour to Mr Edlin and other members of the 
Bench for their fortitude in applying the law in a 
matter which so intimately concerns the feelings 
of the community. W. C. 


THE OLD OAK-TREE. 


I Love the woods arrayed in Summer's green, 
Or tinged with russet Autumn's golden sheen ; 
In pensive mood I gladly seek their shade, 
And ramble through each leafy glen and glade. 
But yet, howe’er the forest may delight, 

The opening plain brings still a welcome sight. 
No dearer spot the landscape holds for me 
Than that white-gowaned, spacious grassy lea 
Where stands in solitude, the old oak-tree ! 


In bygone days, how often here I’ve strayed, 
And lovingly thy giant form surveyed ; 
Returning now from lands I long have ranged, 
I come in age and find thee all unchanged. 
*Tis truly writ that life is but a span, 

At least that portion which belongs to man ; 
For but as yesterday it seems to be 

When, still a boy, I cut my name with glee 
Deep in thy rugged bark, dear old oak-tree ! 


In rising manhood three staunch friends were wont 
From time to time to seek this cherished haunt ; 
Each took his chosen path the world to roam, 

With hopes to meet in after-days at home. 

Alas! ere many years had fleeted o’er, 

One sunk to rest on far Arabia’s shore ; 

The next found sailor-grave in tropic sea ; 

While I am left alone of all the three 

To keep the tryst beside the old oak-tree ! 


How still the air around this regal oak 

Ere yet my voice the charméd silence broke ; 

Till now unheard, the drowsy feathered throng 

Awake to pipe with joy their evening song ; 

The daisy closes with a glance of love ; 

The dark’ning shades surround the mystic grove. 

Oh ! when the Fates send forth their dread decree, 

That bids the day no longer break for me, 

May sunset find me ‘neath the old oak-tree ! 
Gzorce Rosertson. 
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